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Every Man Interested 


In selecting a profession 
that offers the greatest 
prospect of success 
should read the borvk- 

} let “‘Careers for the 
Coming Men,” by 

fm Hon. John F. Dryden. It 

| isa practical discussion 
of the opportunities of- 
fered in the field of L’fe 
Insurance. A copy will 
be sent, free, upon re- 
quest. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


‘Home Office : JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
Newark, N. J. President. 


Prudential Agents are Money Makers. Open 
Territory for Energetic Men. 
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Commercial Union Assurance Company, 
(Limited) 
OF LONDON. 
PINE AND WILLIAM STREET - NEW YORK CITY. 





The Liverpool and 


London and Globe 
Insurance Company 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
A STOCK COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 


45 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


STATEMENT UNITED STATES BRANCH, 
JANUARY 1, 1903. 
$11,232,031.3: 
6,419,828.39 
. 4,812,202.92 


Assets 
Liabilities . 
Surplus 


HENRY W. EATON, Resident Manager. 
GEORGE W. HOYT, Deputy Manager. 
JOHN J. MARTIN, Agency Superintendent. 


Entered United States 1848, 





JOHN C. PAIGE & CO. 


INSURANCE 


20KI1LBY STREET 
BOSTON. 





The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN, President. 


ASSETS (Market Values), Jan. 1, 1904, $87,458,889.12 
LIABILITIES 80,748,046.91 
SURPLUS 6,710,842.21 


MUTUAL BENEFIT POLICIES 


CONTAIN 
Special and Peculiar Advantages 
Which are not combined in the 


POLICIES OF ANY OTHER COMPANY. 





THE METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 
The Leading Industrial Insurance Company in America,” 


Pays over Three Hundred and Twenty Death Claims 
Daily. Insurance in Force of over $1,210,000,000 


Permanent, Profitable, and Progressive Employment. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Any honest, capable and industrious man, who is 
willing to begin at the bottom and acquire a com- 
ects knowledge of the details of the business by 

iligent studyand practical experience, can, by dem- 
onstrating his capacity, establish his claim to the 
highest position inthe field. It is within his certain 
reach. The opportunities for merited advancement 
are unlimited. All needed explanations will be fur- 
nished upon application to the Company’s Superin- 
tendents in any of the principal cities, or to the 
Home Office, No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York Citv. 





Northern Assurance Co. 


OF LONDON, ENG. 


UNITED STATES STATETDIENT AS OF JAN. 1, 1903 


Admitted Cash Assets . F 
All Liabilities, including Reserves . 


Net Surplus in United States 


$3,423,230.90 
1,998,616. 11 


- $1,424,614.79 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS 
Company’s Building : : 38 Pine Street, New York 


GEORGE W. BABB, MANAGER 
T. A. RALSTON, SUB-MANAGER 











FORTY-FOURTH YEAR 


HOME LIF INSURANCE| 
COMPANY | 

OF NEW YORK || 
GuorceE E. Ipg, President. 1 
$15,102,840.00 | | 
12,754,653.00) | 
1,142,219.00 
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INSURANCE OFFICE 
OF LONDON. 


1710. 
United States Branch: 
54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Western Department: 
171 LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO. 


Pacific Department: 
215 SANSOME ST.. SAN FRANCISCO. 


FOUNDED 


Sometimes a revision of policy forms means little. 
It stands for. 


Thoroughness 


in every detail in the changes that have been made 
by the Union Mutual—re-arrangement of features, 
reduction of rates, liberalizing of rights, a contract 
modern to the highest notch. A policy that looks 
well, sells easily and pleases long. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 


Frep E, Ricuarps, President. 


ArTHUR L. Bates, Vice-President, 


Agents always desired —the kind who write 
policies and hold them. 

Address either Epson D. Scorietp, Suft., 180 Broad- 
way, New York City, or THorNTon CHASE, Suft., 84 
Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 





What is the use of saying ‘‘the best 
company,’’ or ‘the strongest com- 
pany,’’ or ‘‘the largest company ’’ ? 

They all say these things. 

We say simply 


The Penn Mutual 


Life-Insurance Company 


of Philadelphia. 
Organized 1847. 


That tells the whole story. 


PHENIX 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Has removed to its New Office, 
No. 68 WILLIAM ST., 
New York. 





Incorporated 1851 


The Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Assets Jan. 1, 1903 
Liabilities . 28,354,119.97 
Surplus 2,606,025.25 


Definite paid-up and cash surrender values 
written in every policy. 


$30,960,145.22 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 3! Milk Street. 
FRED. C. SANBORN, Manager. 
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Columbian National Life 
Insurance Company 


BOSTON, MASS. 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF MASSACHUSETTS 


PERCY PARKER, President 
WM. BUTLER WOODBRIDGE, Gen'/ Manager 





The attention of Reliable Agents i in search 
of desirable contracts is called to the 


JOHN HANCOCK 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON 


S. H. RHODES, President. 

ROLAND O. LAMB, Vice-President. 

WALTON L. CROCKER, Secretary. 
None but the best forms of Life, Endowment, Term 
and Instalment Policies issued. See our Optional An- 
nuity Policy. Good Agency contracts to the right men. 

FRANCIS MARSH, 
Manager for Eastern Massachusetts, 

John Hancock Bldg. - 178 Devonshire ae 





“The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America”’ 


WM. B. CLARK, President. 
W. H. KING, Sec ye f 


A.C. ADAMS, IRVIN 
HENRY E. REES, dl x. WIL LIAMS, 
Assistant Secretaries. 








BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, 
President New England Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


Eighty years of age and engaged in life insurance for fifty-seven years. 
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LARGE CITY CONDITIONS TO BE INVESTIGATED. 


National Board of Fire Underwriters Appoints an Important Committee — New Schedule 
Proposed, Together with Readjusted Rates, to Cover the Conflagration Hazard. 


As 


magazine the fire insurance companies 


indicated last month in_ this 
have, as an outcome of the Baltimore 
conflagration, inaugurated a movement 
for higher insurance rates on mer- 
cantile risks and unprotected special 
hazards. 

The profits made by the companies 
in the last two years have been entirely 
wiped out by this conflagration, and 
five year’s experience shows a big loss 
to the companies. Under the circum- 
stances, the movement towards an 
advance in rates is logical, inevitable 
and justifiable. The movement began 
with a public statement issued by Vice- 
president E. G. Snow of the Home 
Insurance Company of New York, 
who called attention to the fact that a 
general classification would undoubt- 
edly show that the rates which pre- 
vailed in most sections upon mercantile 
stocks and unprotected manufacturing 
He 
therefore suggested that the time was 
ripe for a movement to remedy this 
patent inequality in rates and believed 
that the local agents of the country, 
through their local boards and other 


plants were wholly inadequate. 


organizations, would be found quite 
ready and willing to co-operate in the 
readjustment. 

Mr. Snow’s opinion, as representing 
one of the leading companies in the 
Eastern Union, was fortified a few days 
later by that of Mr. Henry Evans, 


President of the Continental, represent- 
ing non-union companies, and it soon 
became apparent that the sentiment in 
favor of readjustment was so extended 
and uniform, that the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters did not hesitate 
to take the matter up. As this organ- 
ization represents practically all the 
companies of any importance engaged 
in the business, the movement is inaug- 
urated under the very best auspices. 

The movement has been started 
directly by the executive committee of 
the National Board without any pre- 
liminary diplomatic negotiations. On 
February 25 the committee appointed 
a special ‘*committee of twenty’ to 
consider the entire rate situation, es- 
pecially as it related to the conflagra- 
tion hazard in large cities. The work 
of the Committee of Twenty will be 
covered by proper appropriations made 
by the executive committee from the 
funds of the National Board until the 
annual meeting is held, when it. is 
expected that the Board itself will ratify 
the action and provide for the expenses. 

After its appointment the Committee 
of Twenty met and adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions : 

Resolved, That the chairman of this 
committee appoint a sub-committee, con- 
sisting of himself and six associates, and 
this sub-committee shall without delay 
proceed with the following work: 

They shall define the boundaries of the 
congested districts of the cities of this 
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country, and by expert opinion shall deter- 
mine the relative danger of conflagrations 
in said districts by reason of defective fire 
department, water supply or of building 
construction. 

They shall report to this committee at 
the earliest possible date, and from time to 
time, such action as in their judgment is 
desirable for this full committee to con- 
sider. 

This sub-committee shall at the earliest 
possible date prepare a schedule to be 
known as the congested district schedule, 
applicable in such congested districts, 
making uniform charges for area, height 
of buidings, as well as for vertical openings 
through floors and roof, open stairways, 
lack of standard fire shutters, blind attics, 
walls and floors not standard, wood sheath- 
ing, electrical equipments and tenants in 
excess of two, etc., as well as a uniform 
and liberal allowance for the installation 
of automatic sprinklers and other fire ex- 
tinguishing facilities. When completed a 
report shall be made to this committee 
for its approval. 

The sub-committee stiall have authority 
to employ such assistants as they may re- 
quire for the prompt and efficient discharge 
of their duties. 

The special committee appointed to 
comply with the terms of this resolution 
consists of Henry Evans of the Conti- 
nental as chairman; C. F. Shallcross 
of the Royal; R. M. Bissell of the 
Hartford; E. G. Richards of the North 
British; Edward Milligan of the 
Phenix; George B. Edwards of the 
Germania, and E. C. Irvin of the Fire 
Association. 

Other members of the Committee ot 
Twenty are as follows: Fred W. 
Arnold, Equitable; Chas. L. Case, 
London Assurance; Robert B. Beath, 
United Firemans; W. M. Kremer, 
German-American; E. G. Snow, 


Home; Henry W. Eaton, Liverpool & 
London & Globe; J. Montgomery 
Hare, Norwich Union; A. H. Wray, 
Commercial Union; George W. Bur- 
chell, Queen; George L. Chase, Hart- 
ford; Wm. B. Clarke, Aetna; James 
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Nichols, National; E. L. Ellison, 
Insurance Company of North America, 
and A. W. Damon, Springfield. 

The whole matter has been reviewed 
and explained to the members of the 
National Board in a letter issued by 
President Henry H. Hall dated March 3. 
In regard to the need for higher rates 
in congested portions of large cities 
President Hall has this this to say: 

If our members are led by past disasters 
to curtail their liability in these districts 
the security upon which the credit of mer- 
cantile communities rests will be impaired. 
From these congested districts comes a de- 
mand for additional insurance capital 
already far in excess of the normal demand 
for the protection of other districts, and 
based upon this factitious demand, investors 
are deceived and the insuring public are 
misled by irresponsible organizations, able 
perhaps to meet trifling claims, but wholly 
inadequate to the demands for indemnity 
growing out of conflagrations equal to those 
of Chicago, Boston, Paterson and Baltimore. 
This matter has passed beyond the mere 
question of insurance rates and has be- 
come a question vital to the welfare of our 
country. 

The Journal of Insurance Economics 
does not hesitate to say that this is the 
most admirable movement for advanc- 
ing rates that has ever been inaugu- 
rated in the history of fire insurance :— 
first, because it is a logical movement 
at the right time; second, it has been 
started through a non-partisan under- 
writing organization representing all 
classes ofinsurance; and third, because 
it represents a distinct purpose on the 
part of underwriting interests to advance 
rates only upon non-paying classes and 
through the medium of a specially 
devised schedule. And in addition to 
these facts the movement is not taken 
suddenly and hastily, but the new 
schedules making the advances will be 
applied only after consideration of the 
circumstances in each case. 

The Baltimore fire brought to the 























property owners of that city and insur- 
ance interests of the country at large an 
But if, 
eome of this fire, the mercantile risks in 
congested 


appalling disaster. as an out- 


centers and _ unprotected 
special hazards are put upon a rating 
basis which will take them out of the 
non-paying class, thus facilitating the 
subsequent readjustment of rates upon 
the preferred classes, a great stride 


forward will be accomplished. Fire 


Large City Conditions to Be Investigated. 
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insurance history is being made rapidly 
in these days. Heretofore all efforts to 
grapple with the non-paying classes 
have met with more or less stubborn 
resistance, although gradual progress 
But with 
rence of the Baltimore fire we find an 


has been made. the occur- 


absolute crystallization of opinion in 
favor of a movement which has so long 
and advocated by fire 


been desired 


underwriters. 


PRESIDENT MASON A. STONE—A CHARACTER SKETCH. 


CONTRIBUTED TO THE JOURNAL OI 


Mason A. Stone, president of the 
Greenwich Insurance Company, which 
has lately reinsured its business because 
of excessive losses in Baltimore, is one 
of the most unique and interesting per- 
sonalities in our business. 

After having served with distinction 
in the civil war, Mr. Stone came into 
the His 
energy and grasp of detail soon brought 


Greenwich office in 1865. 


reward, and in 1872 he was made 
secretary, and became practically the 
executive officer of the company, and 


Mr. 


Stone and the Greenwich are synono- 


has continued to be ever since. 


mous terms, and his absolute devotion 
to its interests, and his great capacity 
for hard and_ unremitting work, 
are known to all the insurance frater- 
nity. He is absolutely indefatigable. 
For years longer than the life of many 
underwriters he has been found early 
and late in his office, always working 
at top speed, never knowing the mean- 
ing of an idle moment, and when 
hurrying away at night, with quick 
decided step, never without a bundle 
memoranda 


of surveys, and 


under his arm for perusal during the 


papers 


evening. 
Intense 


nervous energy is his dis- 


INSURANCE ECONOMICS. 


tinguishing characteristic, and colors 


his every movement. Impetuous in 


speech, quick in decision, jumping 
from A to Z, his mind seems to grasp 
the essential points of a question, ap- 
parently without time for considera- 
tion, vet rarely failing to arrive at the 
correct result, and this faculty of 
instant deduction makes him impatient 
of those who do not possess the same 
intuitive grasp of thought. 

Not all men are his friends,—what 
strong man does. possess all men’s 
friendship ?—but no man can be found 
who for one instant will question the 
absolute honesty, integrity and moral 
uprightness of the man. His isa mil- 
With 


very truly said that ‘‘*His word is as 


itant honesty. him it may be 


good as his bond.” Sometimes slow 
in making an agreement, once it is 
made you feel that not only the letter 
but the spirit as well will be kept. 
Some mens’ honesty requires watching, 
but his watches itself. 

Intense, almost violent in his likes 
and dislikes, once a rriend he is always 
a friend. Furthermore he is a man of 
intense loyalty to those whom he 
trusts. He once said of a man whose 


general reputation is open to criticism, 
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‘‘He has always been square with me, 
and I’]l trust him no matter what any- 
bodv says.” 

Truthful to a degree himself, he 
never forgives a man who lies to him. 
More than one placer has been ordered 
out of his office for wilfully misrepre- 
senting risks. 

Yet beneath the brusque exterior is 
one of the kindliest hearts, a fact to 
which many can testify especially those 
He 
never discharged a man for incompe- 
tence or bad habits, until he had been 


who have been in his employ. 


given every chance, not once but again 
and again, and if any were ill he would 
see that they were cared for. 

Relaxation is a rare thing indeed 
with Mr. Stone. When asked one 
summer if he had taken his vacation 
yet, he replied, ‘*Yes, indeed, a tine 
one, went to Atlantic City Friday 
afternoon, and never came back until 
Monday morning.” His heart is in 
his work, and his mind is intent on 
that almost wholly. 
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Among underwriters his counsel is 
sought and his opinions carry great 
weight. He is conceded to be the best 
informea underwriter of metropolitan 
He is 


tegrity, energy, ability and justness by 


business. honored for his in- 
all men, whatever may be their per- 
sonal feelings, to a degree that comes 
to few men, and such is his sturdy 
character that you feel there is some- 
thing finer in the man himself than 
anything he has ever said or done. 

The Greenwich, of which Mr. Stone 
was president, was organized in 1835 
and has therefore been doing nusiness 
sixty-nine years. During that time the 
company has never called upon its 
stockholders for an extra assesment and 
has never failed to pay dividends on 
its capital each year, these dividends 


averaging about 18 percent per annum 
since organization. One _ dividend 
reached as high as 55 per cent, and 
several times 40 per cent was paid. 
The company did business in Hawaii 
and in practically all of the states of the 
Union. 


GROWTH OF CREDIT SYSTEM IN FIRE INSURANCE. 


FROM THE SURVEYOR OF NEW YorK. 


Several times during past years we 
have made observations upon the evil 
of premium credits in the business of 
fire insurance, and the present calami- 
tous year in fire underwriting makes a 
renewal of these observations particu- 
larly timety. 

According to the reports of the 
companies to the New York Insurance 
Department as of January Ist, 1904, 
the matter is now shown to stand as 
follows: 

(Here the Surveyor presents stat- 
showing that the companies 
reporting to the New York Insur- 


istics 


ance Department on January 1, 1904, 


carried uncollected premiums of 
$26,427,259, ranging up towards half 
a million in the case of most of the 
large agency companies, and from that 
up to a million in the case of the 
‘sgiants.” ‘The Hartford shows un- 
collected premiums of $1,028,000, the 


Liverpool & London & Globe of 


$1,568,000. ) 


It is impossible to ascertain from the 
reports of the companies what propor- 
tion of this enormous aggregate of 
nearly twenty-six and a half millions 
of dollars was in the hands of their 
agents and what was actually uncol- 
lected from the assured. The standard 
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policy says ‘‘In consideration of — 
Dollars” and the legal form of report 
assumes the premium to be an asset 
immediately upon issue of the policy. 
The facts of the case do not appear to 
prudently conform with this legal 
theory, as is sufficiently evident from 
the above table of money not in hand 
at the offices of companies. 

It is obvious that at least twenty-six 
millions of dollars are at all times out- 
standing and not in the hands of the 
above named companies for investment. 
Consequently there is an interest loss 
on this large fund. At six per cent 
the loss would be over $1,560,000 per 
year; at four per cent it would be over 
$1,040,000 per year. The companies 
seem to consider this loss to be an un- 
avoidable expense entailed upon them 
by the exigencies of business conditions. 
We do not think it is unavoidable in so 
Theoretically 


transaction. 


enormous a 
fire 
Why is it not possible to make the 
By a 


measure. 
insurance is a cash 
practice conform to the theory? 
general agreement it would at least be 
possible to greatly reduce this imposing 
outstanding 
Insurance is not that kind 


amount of continually 
premiums. 
of transaction in which credit is neces- 
sary. The only necessary delay is in 
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the matter of funds in the hands of 


agents, and cash transactions would 


produce a system of more prompt 
remittances from them: perhaps even 
the daily report system might be 
applied to remittances. 

The Baltimore conflagration serves 
to emphasize the disadvantage of the 
credit system, or the advantage of a 
cash system, in a vivid manner. In 
the event of a conflagrition (which is 
a continual menace to fircun Jerwriting) 
the companies are subject to sudden 
demands for large amounts of money. 
At the present time the demand for the 
Baltimore losses is estimated to aggre- 
gate about $40,000,000. If the 
panies had $20,000,000, of the outstand- 


ing $26,400,000 in hand, as they should 


com- 


have, they would not be forced to sell 
securities at a sacrifice in a depreciated 
market to meet their obligations. 

The 
happened at a time and under such 


Baltimore conflagration has 
prevailing security market conditions as 
to cause many companies a loss in 


addition to the fire loss; so they are 
losers in a three-fold sense, namely: 
from fire, from loss of interest on out- 
standing premiums, and from forced 
sale of securities in a depreciated mar- 
ket. The last two arise solely from the 
credit evil in fire insurance. 


ANTI-COMPACT LAWS AN INJURY TO LOCAL COMPANIES. 


The “ Journal of Commerce” draws attention to 
the fact that since the passage of the anti-compact 
law in Louisiana, the income of the local compa- 
nies has been greatly reduced, as was predicted at 
the time. As between 1902 and 1903, there was 
a general increase in premium receipts in the state. 
There are eight local companies and but one of 
them, the Mechanics & Traders which is controlled 
by the National Fire of Hartford, shows an in- 
crease in premium receipts. The other seven com- 


panies show a decrease all told of $150,000 in 


their premium receipts in 1903, as compared with 
1902, showing, as the “ Journal of Commerce” 
claims, that the locals, under the operation of the 
anti-compact law, have been obliged to reduce 
their rates on New Orleans dwelling houses, from 
which these companies receive such a large portion 
of their income. Since the first of the year two of 
the state companies mentivned have reinsured and 
it is predicted that if the anti-compact law is con- 
tinued in force for five years there will not be more 
than two local companies doing business in New 
Orleans. 





THE ADVERTISER BUILDING CASE IN BOSTON. 


Legal Scope of the Decision and the Action Taken Thereon by the Boston Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 


WRITTEN AT THE REQUEST OF THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS BY GEORGE P. FIELD. 


On Semptember 17th, 1903, the 
Supreme Court of, Massachusetts ren- 
dered their decision in what is known 
as the ‘*Advertiser Buiding” case, 
whereby certain companies were held 
to pay, under the Massachusetts Stan- 
dard form of policy, in round numbers, 
$45,000 damages on a building which 
it was admitted could be repaired and 
replaced in the same condition that 
existed prior to the fire for $30,000,— 
the $15,000 diflerence representing the 
added expense in reconstruction caused 
by the operation of the building laws of 
the City of Boston. 

Naturally this decision provoked 
much comment. A Committe was ap- 
pointed by the Boston Board to consider 
the subject and recommend if possible 
some plan by which the companies 
could avoid in future such payments. 
Of this committee I had the honor to be 
chairman. We held numerous, and 
lengthy sessions. We had interviews 
with and advice from the Attorney 
General of the Commonwealth, the 
Insurance Commissioner, the Board of 
Appeals and from prominent under- 
writers in New York City, but the final 
outcome of all these labors was not 
even the proverbial mouse. We recom- 
mended, and the board unanimously 
accepted our report, that nothing what- 
ever be done. It may be interesting 
to note some of the reasons which led 
us to this conclusion. 

The decision itself, the more we 
studied it, seemed to be less far-reach- 
ing than we at first inferred. While 
it is true that it did award to the assured 


damages which violated the principle 
of indemnity which is supposed to be 
at the bottom of all insurance, it would 
seem that that was rather the fault of 
the way in which the case was tried 
than of the decision itself. The court, 
after explaining what in their judgment 
was necessary in the adjustment of a 
partial loss and arguing that the repairs 
must be made in conformity with 
Building Laws, said this: 

It may happen tbat after being repaired 
a building is of greater value than before 
the fire and in Marine Insurance there is a 
rule of quite general application, by which 
ar allowance is made to the insurer on that 
account, but in the present case we have no 
reason to inquire whether any such allow- 
ance should be made, because the only 
question raised upon the report and sub- 
mitted to us is ‘‘whether the referees had 
the right, in determining the amount of 
damages to which the plaintiffs were en- 
titled, to take into consideration the in- 
creased cost of repairing by reason of the 
Building Laws.’’ If they had that right 
the sum is agreed upon. 


That is, it would appear, and in this 
case eminent counsel consulted by the 
committee agreed with us, that the case 

yas given away when it was sent tothe 
court. It would seem to be an admit- 
ted principle of law that, without the 
expressed condition in the policy to the 
contrary, appraisers do have the right 
to take into account the operation of 
building laws, as in the cases decided 
in several States, that a frame build- 
ing so damaged by fire as to be beyond 
repair in the judgment of building in- 
spectors, and the law preventing the 


replacement of a frame building, the 
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underwriters are held to pay for parts 
of the structure not burned which 
might, if the law did not interfere, be 
utilized in purposes of rebuilding or 
repairs. 

In practice companies have never 
questioned, we think, that the operation 
of building laws did sometimes deprive 
them of a salvage which might other- 
wise be utilized, but it has never been 
held that companies should be liable 
for increased value put into the repairs 
of the building, and the paragraph 
quoted from the Court’s decision would 
seem to imply that had they been 
asked to what extent the operation of 
the law could be taken into account, 
they might have materially modified 
the award of damages. 

The only effective remedy that was 
suggested was to incorporate as a 
rider in the Massachusetts policy the 
clause of the New York Standard 
policy referred to in the decision of 
the Court, where the Pawtucket Mu- 
tual was exempted from liability. To 
be effective, this clause must be at- 
tached to every policy issued on any 
building in the city of Boston and 
perhaps in the other cities in Massa- 
chusetts having stringent building laws. 
That this would provoke a_ strong 
popular opposition is unquestioned, 
because up to the point heretofore 
referred to both the assured and the 
companies have been in accord and 
the arbitrary New York clause would 
reduce the amount recoverable under 
the Massachusetts standard policy from 
what had been practically heretofore 
admitted by parties in interest. 

An examination of the records of 
the Board of Appeals showed that this 
‘‘Advertiser Building” is practically 
the only case since the creation of the 
Board where any considerable amount 
of increased expenditure has _ been 
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caused by their decision, and it seemed 
to the committee, and it was confirmed 
by the Board, that the sum involved 
would hardly warrant such special 
legislation. 

Again, and we believe with consid- 


erable force, counsel suggested wheth- 
er the Standard Policy could be 
amended by the substitution of an 
arbitrary clause, over-ruling the unani- 
mous decision of the Supreme Court, 
arguing that if one condition could be 
so changed then all could, and any 
company would be at liberty to sub- 
stitute for the Massachusetts form by 
rider the conditions of any other form 
of policy which better pleased them, 
and the result would be practically 
that there would be no_ Standard 
Policy. It therefore seemed best to 
the committee, and the Board approved 
it without dissenters, to allow the 
matter to rest at present, and if another 
case like it should arise to send it to 
the Court and get a definite ruling 
from them,—whether a policy could 
be carried beyond the point of indem- 
nity and held to cover, not the build- 
ing which actually existed before the 
fire, but the building which the laws 
would require to replace it. 

In the meantime then it behooves 
companies to use extra diligence in 
this matter of building appraisals. 
The builders sent by them to estimate 
a loss are in no sense adjusters, and I 
believe that no considerable building 
loss should be figured until the risk 
has been examined by some of the 
special agents and adjusters, not only 
the building itself but the existing 
policies on it, and that whenever in 
the progress of estimating a damage 
on a building this question of the 
application of the building laws comes 
up, no further steps should be taken 
until the permit to repair is issued 
from the Board of Appeals, which in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred will 
not require any change in construction, 
and in the hundredth case will specifiy 
just what that change must be, and 
then the extra expense of repairs, if 
any, should be included in a separate 
award. 














WHY FIRE INSURANCE RATES SHOULD BE ADVANCED. 


Now that the fire insurance companies propose to readjust tariffs and make 
advances upon certain important classes which have heretofore been carried at 
unprofitable rates, much is said to the effect that, notwithstanding the Balti- 
more loss, the companies should continue at the present level of rates and 
pay these losses out of past profits. 

This argument might be accepted if it could be substantiated by the facts. 
Unfortunately there are no profits for the companies in recent years out of which 
the Baltimore losses could be paid. Irrespective of this conflagration the expe- 
rience of the companies during the past five years warrants an increase of rates 
on unprofitable mercantile and special hazard classes. 

We have prepared an important exhibit showing the experience of forty-one 
large agency companies during the past five years, giving their actual underwrit- 
ing gain and loss for each year during that period. ‘This is the showing: 





Loss. Gain, 
FONG. s: $7,603,000 
1900.... 3,099,000 
Cs) 7,163,0C0 
1002... $5,193,000 
1963...53 12.794,000 
317,865,000 $17,980,000 


17,865,000 


ea ORE BE GOOG a ok 3066 be cwlecctbenrancs $122,000 


This shows that these forty-one agency companies who wrote premiums amount- 
ing to about $600,000,000 during these five years, actually gained $122,000, or 
less than two-tenths of one per cent. for the whole poriod. This certainly is not 
a remarkable underwriting record, nor can it be truly termed a period of “ unprec- 
edented profit.’’ 

It is clear that these facts alone would justify the companies in considering 
whether the present level of fire insurance rates was sufficient to carry the cost 
of indemnifying the mercantile interests of the country. But upon top of this 
there isthe Baltimore loss in which the forty-one companies included in this tab- 
ulation paid losses amounting to $17,800,000. Therefore, including 1904, the 
period of six years from 1899 to December 31, 1904, is likely to stand the com- 
panies a loss of anywhere from $15,000,000 to $25,000,000, for apart from the 
Baltimore fire, the general record for 1904 has started in very badly and is likely 
to be a serious one. 

With a deficit amounting to this great sum staring them in the face for a 
period of six years, is it remarkable that the companies should feel that they 
are entitled to increased rates? Five years of labor in the business of fire insur- 
ance, producing the insignificant profit of two-tenths of one per cent, is not a record 
to encourage new investment or embarkation in the business, especially when the 
companies are likely to be confronted at any time by a repetition of the seri- 
ous conflagration which occurred in Baltimore 

The fire insurance companies do not make the fire loss of the country. It 
arises out of conditions created by property-owners themselves. ‘The companies 
would be glad to have the fire waste reduced. They would be glad to have it 
cost less to do business in every way. No company wants to pay any more in 
losses Or any more in expenses than is actually necessary. Fire insurance men 
will co-operate with the public at any time in reducing any item of cost, and 
will always welcome public sentiment which will enable them to do so. 

But in order to do their work they must receive enough money to cover 
the cost, both in losses and expenses. If they do not receive this, there is cer- 
tainly no incentive for them to remain in the business. Banking, the department 
of the business out of which practically all dividends on stock are now paid, would 
be much more profitable and less hazardous and uncertain. 















































PROFITS OF MILLIONAIRE FIRE COMPANIES FOR FIVE YEARS. 
Showing Just What 41 Large Agency Companies Have Gained or Lost in the Half 
Decade. 

ESPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS. 

Gain or Loss. 

Company. 1999. 190. 1901. 1902. 193. Totals. 
FEUNA ccccee coccccccce $116,000 $51,000 $124,000 $431,000 $851,000 $1,573,000 
American, N. J....6.. —477,000 86,000 8,000 —137,000 7,000 —513,000 
American, Pa ..... «+. —179,000 —204,000 —190,000 21,000 96,000 — 456,000 
Caledonian ...... «22. —119,000 — 65,000 —167,000 62,000 68,000 —221.000 
Commercial Union... —151,000 22,000 — 200,000 307,000 369,000 347,000 
Connecticut .....- +062 —118,000 —70,000 —209,000 112,000 174,000 —111,000 
Continental .......0- 15,000 158,000 —3,000 335,000 669,000 1,174,000 
Fire Association ..... —389,000 —105,000 — 401,000 42,000 303,000 —5d0,000 
Fireman’s Fund...... —96,000 —67,000 134,000 180,000 279,000 430,000 
German American.... —205,000 98,000 ; —16,000 269,000 . 497,000 643,000 
Germania ....00 .ecees — 57,000 75,000 40,000 36,000 278,000 372,000 
Greenwich ....ee.ee2. —259,000 —296,000 —289,000 86,000 28,000 —710,000 
Hamburg-Bremen.... —106,000 —60,000 —136,000 15,000 131,000 —156,000 
Hanover ....e00 +0000. —228,000 —262,000 —103,000 —19,000 185,000 —427,000 
Hartford ....0. sese0. —783,000 —305,000 —827,000 112,000 1,118,000 —685,000 
HOME .cccceccceseseee —215,000 90,000 —179,000 441,000 727,000 864,000 
Ins. Co. of N. A....2. —794,000 57,000 —106,000 446,000 435,000 38,000 
Liv. & Lon. & Globe. —240,000 —224,000 —519,000 525,000 803,000 345,000 
London & Lancashire. —31,000 153,000 —53,000 240,000 349,000 658,000 
Manchester .....0.02. —43,000 —62.000 —261,000 117,000 72,000 —177,000 
National .....ccesese- —93.000 —114,000 —193,000 —80,000 493,000 8,000 
New Hampsbire...... —119.000 —103.000 —145,000 82,000 115,000 —170,000 
Niagara .ecccesccceess —130.000 —107,900 —158,000 107,000 284,000 —4,000 
North British ........ —175.000 —68.000 —351,000 101,000 39,000 — 454,000 
Northern ....0. secoee © —62,000 —24,000 —119,000 102,000 200,000 97,000 
Norwich Union ...... —I18 000 —S80.000 —402,000 187,000 268,000 —45.000 
Orient ...06 secsesceee —I189,000 —176,000 —5,000 81,000 94,000 —191,000 
Palatine.......eceeeses —311.000 —541.000 —212,000 162,000 127,000 — 635,000 
Pennsylvania.......-. —233,000 —156,000 —237,000 81,000 290,000 — 255,000 
Phenix, N. Y «ee. «ee. —154.000 —101.000 —288,000 —129,000 411,000 — 261,000 
Phoenix, Eng......... —263.000 —130,000 —318,000 49,000 152,000 —510,009 
Phoenix, Conn......-. —154,000 —64.000 —164,000 79,000 659,000 356.000 
Providence-Wasb..... —163,000 —61,000 —236,000 42,000 123,000 — 295,000 
QUEEN ..cccesecereeses —25,000 —39,000 —105,000 50,000 372,000 253,000 
Royal ...ccecccccevees © —203.000 —123,000 —99,000 340,000 490,000 355,000 
Scottish Union ....... —266.000 85,000. —139,000 77,000 330,000 87,000 
St. Paul....esccccoess —156,000 14,000 69,000 —34,000 139,000 32,000 
Springfield .......022. —52.000 —61,000 —270,000 196,000 319,000 132,000 
Sum ..cacoe coccceveee —192.000 —11:0,000 —47,000 116,000 173,000 —110,000 
Westchester ......--. —63,000 —118,000 —246,000 —50,000 117,000 —390,000 
Western, Can........ —182,000 —212,000 —145,000 13,000 160,000 —316,000 

Totals....e. . «««+—$7,603,000 —$3,099,000 —7,163,000 $5,193,000 $12,794,000 $122,000 


























PUBLIC INTEREST IN THE ANNUAL FIRE WASTE. 


Significant Movement Inaugurated by Leading Chicago Citizens — National Society for 
Reducing Fire Loss to Be Organized. 


A movement has been inaugurated 
by property owners and public spirited 
men in Chicago which is not only 
interesting, but promises important 
results in the direction of improved 
conditions. Through the efforts of H. 
B. Seeley, secretary of the Chicago 
Commission on High Pressure Water 
Systems, an address has been prepared 
and sent to the president of the United 
States, asking for a national investiga- 
tion into the loss of life and property 
through fire in the United States. 
This address has been signed by offi- 
cers of the [Illinois Manufacturing 
Association, The Civic 
and the Chicago Credit Men’s Associa- 


Federation 


tion. 

With this comes the interesting news 
that following the presentation of the 
address there will be incorporated in 
Chicago an organization to be called 
the ‘*National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Loss of Life and Property by 
Fire in the United States,” the object 
of which is to further and promote the 
purposes of the address made to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. This 
follows : 


address is as 


We would respectfully call your attention 
to the destruction wrougbt by fire in this 
country. Not only is each year marked by 
some appalling disaster to life or property, 
but the steady current of this waste from 
decade to decade swells to higher and 
higher levels. The total direct loss during 
the past ten years is estimated to be 
$1,370,000,000 and during the last five 
years $770,000.000. 

We believe it to be our privilege and 
duty-as citizens to use the machinery of our 
local and state governments in attacking 
this evil, but the effort to eradicate must be 


directed with full knowledge of the facts 
and conditions“as they exist throughout the 
entire country. 

Nv local or state government can make 
or sustain such widespread investigation of 
facts and analysis of statistics. This func- 
tion can be performed completely and 
thoroughly only by the national govern- 
ment under such enactment as may be 
required to make ample provisions for the 
work. 

We therefore ask that you make such 
direction or request as will enable full 
investigation by the appropriate depart- 
ment of the national government into the 
loss of life and property by fire in the 
United States and the subsequent submis- 
sion to Congress for enactment of such 
measures as shall be found requisite for the 
continued prosecution of the work. 

This movement has behind it the 
support of leading Chicago citizens, 
some of whom have national reputation. 

In contradistinction to this movement 
it is learned that business interests in 
New York and Philadelphia have pe- 
titioned the Department of Commerce 
and Labor at Washington to investigate 
the fire in the 
United States, complaining that grave 


insurance situation 


evils exist therein, that the companies 
stifled 
rates and reduced the amount of pro- 


have competition, advanced 
tection to be given to large insurers, 
and also declare that the methods in 
vogue make it difficult for holders ot 
policies to collect the full amount 
and that laws designed to regulate the 
fire insurance business are constantly 
evaded. 


In this connection it will be remem- 
bered that the recent bill before con- 
gress denying the use of the mails to 
fraudulent insurance companies was 
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defeated largely through the influence 
of New York and Philadelphia busi- 
ness men acting in conjunction with 
prominent insurance brokers in the two 
cities, while, on the other hand, the 
influence of Chicago business interests, 
so far as known, was exerted in favor 
of the bill. 


It is an interesting fact, therefore, to 
notice the difference in spirit which 
animates the business interests of the 
western city compared with the two 
great eastern mercantile centers. The 
Chicago spirit is certainly the broader 
and more intelligent. 


INSURANCE SOCIETY OF NEW YORK AND ITS WORK. 


Of the various educational movements 
inaugurated among fire insurance men to 
improve technical education, the Insur- 
ance Society of New York ranks among 
the foremost. It was organized three 
years ago, and since then has not only 
justified its existence, but has become a 
positive force in promoting intelligent 
discussion of fire insurance questions and 
increasing the opportunity for the youn- 
ger generation of insurance men in New 
York city. 

Since its inauguration the society has 
provided a series of lectures by experts 
on different matters relating to fire in- 
surance. As an indication of the scope 
of these lectures, the following subjects 
taken up during 1903 are interesting : — 

“Fighting Fires, and Fire Fighting Appara- 
tus,” Charles T. Hill. 

“A Practical Talk on Electrical Wiring and 
Equipment,” J. C. Forsyth. 

“Lightning Hazard,” Prof. Elihu Thomson. 

** Sprinkler Systems,” J. T. Dyas. 

“The Telephone, System,” C. J. H. Wood- 
bury. 

“Tgnition, Flame, Explosion,” Dr. John A. 
Fowler. 

“ Theatre Hazards,” William Paul Gerhard. 

These lectures are always followed by 
informal discussions in which members 
of the society take part, and points of 


the particular subjects considered are 
thus brought out in their relation to un- 
derwriting. In addition to the lectures 
indicated there was a special course of 
ten law lectures delivered during the 
winter relating especially to the use of 
clauses, a similar course on the standard 
policy having been delivered the year 
before. 

The society has rendered a service to 
its members by publishing the annals of 
the association, containing a number of 
the addresses delivered before the soci- 
ety. The membership at present com- 
prises 210, chiefly junior managers, 
counter men and clerks in the local 
offices, although there is a fair sprink- 
ling of company officials and managers. 
The society began with an annual fee of 
$6.00 and closed its third fiscal year 
with a balance of over $1,000 on hand 
after paying all expenses, and the annual 
dues have therefore been reduced to 
$5.00. 

The Insurance Society of New York 
has been so successful that we belive, as 
an educational medium, it takes high 
rank, and is undoubtedly doing much 
toward the creation of future managerial 
timber. 





THE UNDERWRITING GAIN OF 


In accordance with its usual custom, 
the Journal of Insurance Economics pub- 
lishes this month an especially prepared 
table showing the underwriting profit and 
loss of fifty-three American and foreign 
fire insurance companies doing business 
in the United States, and writing pre- 
miums in 1903 of $1,000,000 or more. 

The results are extremely interesting, 
showing, in the first place, a ratio of 
profit on the basis of premiums written 
of 9.45 per cent. and on the basis of net 
earned premiums of 10.96 per cent. 

This record has not been duplicated 
or even approached since the year 1897, 
when the ratio of profit to premiums 
earned was 12.30 for millionaire com- 
panies. In the case of individual com- 
panies the ratios vary greatly, ranging 
from .37 up to 18.55 percent. But one 
company shows a loss for 1903. 

The following statement of the expe- 
rience of the millionaire companies on 


AGENCY COMPANIES IN 1903. 


the basis of net premiums earned for the 
past five years will, we believe, be ex- 
tremely interesting and valuable at this 
time : 


Net Premiums 











Year. Earned. Gain or Loss. Per Cent. 
1899 $92,226,000 —$8,132,000 © —8.82 
1900 101,956,000 —}3,610,000 —3.54 
1901 116,634,000 —7,759,000 —06.65 
1902 132,745,000 5,721,000 4.31 
1903 141,285,000 13,970,000 9.96 
Totals, $584,845,000 $350,c0o 0,06 


A year ago, in commenting on the 
gain for 1892, we stated that the figures 
then presented offered no cause for con- 
gratulation “unless by chance the fine 
record for 1902 should be maintained for 
a series of years.’”’ It has been main- 
tained and bettered during 1903, but 
unfortunately cannot be for a series of 
years, for 1904 will prove one of excep- 
tional loss, the Baltimore fire alone in- 
volving the millionaire companies in a 
loss of nearly $20,000,000. 





ANOTHER FINE EXAMPLE 


We have received a copy of the February num- 
ber of the “ Southeastern Underwriter,” published 
in Atlanta, Ga. It comprises a four-page cover 
and a twenty-page insert. Of these twenty-four 
pages the matter is distributed as follows: 


PAGES 
Regular display advertising........ ee, 
Editorial write-ups of company statements 614 
ee ee rer Peer ree y% 
PRs anlecuria'r so. aa pas eals ines I 
PE oaks bia eee ca aie ha eee 24 


The stated subscription price of the “ Southeast- 
is $3.cO per year. Single cop- 


, 


ern Underwriter’ 
ies are 25c. It would be interesting to know how 
many readers pay $3.co per year and 25c. per 
copy to read a publication of this description. 
Not many we fear. It looks like a splendid ad- 
vertising “ graft ’’ for the publisher. 

The following is a list of the companies whose 
advertisements appear in the columns of the 
“‘ Southeastern Underwriter” : 

LIFE. 

Equitable, N. Y. 

Mutual Benefit, N. J. 

Northwestern Mut., Wis. 


Mutual, N. Y. 
Hartford. 
Etna, Conn. 


Illinois. National of Vermont. 


OF WRITE-UP JOURNALS. 


National of U.S. A. Provident Savings, N. Y. 
Security Mutual, N. Y. Mutual Reserve, N. Y. 
Franklin, Ill. Penn Mutual, Pa. 
Prudential, N. J. Security, N.C. 
Federal, Ill. Security Trust, N. Y. 
Metropolitan, N. Y. Empire Mutual, Ga. 
Manhattan, N. Y. State Mutual, Ga. 
Michigan Mutual. State Life, Ind. 
Travelers, Conn. Union Central, Ohio. 
New England Mutual, Industrial Life, Ga. 

Mass. 

FIRE. 

Georgia Home. Atlanta- Birmingham. 
Merchants Mutual, Ga. tna, Hartford. 
Phenix, Brooklyn. Greenwich, N. Y. 

There are also a number of advertisements of 
casualty companies and quite an assortment of 


miscellaneous “ads,” covering hotels at which 
the editor may stop from time to time, steam 
laundries where the editor might have his collars 
and cuffs washed without charge, some $3.50 pants 
with which the editor can clothe his nether extrem- 
ities, a piano advertisement taken possibly in part 
exchange for a parlor upright. 

This is one kind of insurance journalism; for- 
tunately there are others. It would be interesting 
to know if the advertisements of some of the good 
companies named above were really “authorized.” 
Sometimes they are not. 





arin Na Se. 

















PROFIT AND LOSS OF MILLIONAIRE COMPANIES IN 1903. 





Compiled from the Returns of American and Foreign Fire Insurance Companies Writing 


Premiums Over $1,000,000. 


ESPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS. 


PEAR. cccces socscees 
Agricultural .o6cccse. 
American, N. J.ccee.e 
American, Pa...cceee 
American Central.... 
British America...... 
OT 
Commercial Union... 
Connecticut...... ... 
Continental ... ...... 
Fire Association ..... 
Fireman’s Fund ..... 
German American... 
Germania .ceccoe cove 
GEFMAD . cecces coccce 
Glens Falls .ccces cece 
Greenwich .ccoss cece 
Hamburg-Bremen.... 
NE s kicaes soxnee 
FEATEIONG ccccce covcce 
HOMC.cccce cocccecccs 
as. 00. OF TH. Bovis 
Liv. & Lon. & Globe. 
London Assurance... 
London & Lancashire. 
aRGROOl cccceccces 
Milwaukee Mechanics. 
ORION 666006060600 
New Hampshbire...... 
NiAGOTRsccces socvesee 
North British ........ 
DOCTRINE 20-6006 ccense 
Northwestern ....... 
Norwich Union...... 
ORD cusececcceseses 
POIMING . cwvces coesee 
Pennsylvania .... .... 
Phenix, N.Y ceccees 
Pheonix, Eng .....-. 
Phenix, Conn ...ee.. 
Providence-Wash .... 
QUEEN .cccee seccecce 
Royal . coe cccccecccce 
Royal Exchange ..... 
Scottish Union....... 
MH. POWhiccavovcccceve 
Springfield ...... ... 
BUG ccccce cocces coccce 
Thuringia ..cccce cove 
i ere 


BO itevedatceteaes » 


Westchester ...ceoee. 
Wr OMNOTD cnvces socsese 


TOUR vccvce cesses 





Net. Prems 


Written 1903. 


$5,440,000 
1,237,000 
1,816,000 
1,648,000 
1,861,000 
1.251,000 
1,065,000 
3,024,000 
2.880.000 
5.881.000 
3.623,000 
3,259,000 
4.932.000 
2,102.000 
2,956,000 
1,262,000 
1,940,000 
1,697,000 
2.889.000 
10,074.000 
8.038.000 
4.996.000 
6.858.000 
1,406,000 
1,916,000 
1,381,000 
1,334,000 
3,979,000 
1.7( 7,000 
2,512,000 
3.709.000 
2 280.000 
1.383,000 
? 045.000 
1,066,000 
1,270,000 
2,644,000 
5,161.000 
2,470,000 
8.552.000 
1,907,000 
3,085,000 
4.842.000 
1.310.000 
1,902,000 
2,978,000 
3,206,000 
2,023,000 
1,101,000 
1,405,000 
1,043,000 
2,012,000 
2,095,000 





$149,444.000 





Losses 
Incurred. 


$2,686,000 
581,000 
790,000 
777,000 
864.000 
647,000 
561,000 
1,663,000 
1,429,000 
2,723,000 
1,826,000 
1,655,000 
2,384,000 
826,000 
.311,000 
549,000 
1,127,000 
850,000 
1,319,000 
5,195,000 
4,003,000 
2,555 ,000 
3,604,000 
667,000 
844,000 
730,000 
578,000 
2,064,000 
922,000 
1,144,000 
1,865,000 
1,088,000 
498.000 
916,000 
538,000 
613,000 
1,332,000 
2,694,000 
1,395,000 
1,672,000 
1,082,000 
1,547,000 
2,486,000 
579,000 
945,000 
1,608,000 
1,505,000 
1,040,000 
680,000 
687,000 
920,000 
975,000 
1.150.000 





$74,289,000 


Expenses 
Incurred. 


$1,751,000 
492.000 
768,000 
641,000 
685,000 
442,000 
411,000 
954,000 
1,093,000 
2,163.000 
1,395,000 
1,070,000 
1,678,000 
748,000 
1,162,000 
503,000 
754,000 
631,000 
1,050,000 
8,520,000 
2,706,000 
1,800,000 
2,116,090 
527,000 
702,000 
592,000 
538,000 
1,480,000 
622,000 
927,000 
1,257,000 
770,000 
631,000 
746,000 
385,000 
462,000 
920,000 
1,957,000 
872,000 
1,335,000 
655,000 
1,022,000 
1,710,000 
453,009 
677, COO 
995.00 
1,178,009 
759,000 
474,009 
541.000 
358,000 
$30,000 
726,000 


$53,634,000 


Increase 


In Reserve. 


$158,000 
24,000 
242,000 
135.000 
291,000 
75,000 
25,000 
38,000 
184,000 
326,000 
100,000 
255,000 
373,000 
250,000 
314,000 
108,000 
31,000 
85,000 
335,000 
241,000 
601,000 
207,000 
335,000 
13,000 
21,000 
~-13,000 
987,000 
—58,000 
48,000 
156,000 
28,000 
221,000 
112,000 
114,000 
49.000 
67,000 
103,000 
99,000 
51,000 
115,000 
48,000 
144,000 
154,000 
191,000 
—49,000 
236,000 
203,090 
51,000 
35,000 
95,000 
49,000 
92,000 
59,000 


$8,159,000 


Underwriting Per 


Profit. 
$851,000 
140,000 
7,000 
96,000 
21,000 
87,000 
68,000 
369,000 
174,000 
669,000 
303,000 
279,000 
497,000 
278,000 
169,009 
102,000 
28,000 
131,000 
185,000 
1,118,000 
727,000 
435,000 
803,000 
198.000 
349,000 
72,000 
118,000 
£93,000 
115,000 
284,000 
39,000 
200,000 
142,000 
268,000 
94,000 
127,000 
290,01 0 
$11,000 
152,000 
659,000 
123,000 
372,000 
490,000 
87,000 
330,000 
39,000 
319,000 
173,900 
—87,000 
82,000 
117,000 
117,000 
160,000 


$13,970,000 


Cent. 
15.64 
11.30 

a vi 
5.82 
11.28 
6.95 
6.38 
12.19 


11.30 
1.00 
8.77 

10.27 

13.10 
8.82 

10.00 

10.97 

7.95 

5.49 
18.55 
6.44 
12.04 
10.12 
6.64 
17.35 
4.66 
9.95 
8.55 
—7.90 
5.83 
11.21 
5.81 
7.63 


9.45 








SOME CAUSES OF GREAT CONFLAGRATIONS. 





The -«‘Survey” of Chicago discusses 
the cause of conflagrations and the 


possibility of sweeping fires in other’ 


‘cities, like that which occurred in 


Baltimore. The ‘‘Survey” states that 


where there is a preponderance of or- 


‘dinary so-called timber constructed 
buildings, ranging from four to six 
stories high, and closely congested, as 
they are in many large cities, the 
occurrence of another conflagration like 
that of Baltimore’s is entirely within 
the bounds of probability. Under such 
conditions a fire might at any time 
break out in a building of large area 
and considerable height, exposing 
others, and explosions and high winds 
would certainly tend to extend the fire 
beyond control. Indeed, says the 
‘¢Survey” a high wind is not necessary 
for such a fire to occur, ‘‘as the radial 
spreading of such fires on still days is 
easily accomplished by the heat of 
direct radiation, firebrands and the 
accumulation of large volumes of un- 
consumed gases which may be hurled 
upon adjacent structures. 

In explaining this statement the 
‘‘Survey” says that these unconsumed 
gases are more largely responsible for 
the rapid spreading of conflagrations 
than any other one feature; that they 
exist in all fires where large masses of 
combustibles are burned without suffi- 
cient oxygen, a condition easily occur- 
ring where a fire has already spread 
over a considerable area. Eye wit- 
nesses of conflagrations testify to the 
sudden breaking out of fires in build- 
ings far removed from the original fire, 
the explanation being that large vol- 
umes of unconsumed, but readily in- 
flammable, gases have been roasted out 
of the main fire and carried forward, 
either by natural wind or by eddies 
formed by the conflagration itself, 
until the distant structures were per- 
meated therewith, and subsequently 


fired, either by brands carried forward 
or by trains of similar gases commun- 
icating with the main fire along which 
the fire may have flashed. 


Or it may occur, says the ‘*Survey,” 
without this direct ignition. These 
unconsumed gases are frequently heated 
enough to inflame substances which 
may have a lower ignition point than 
the critical temperature of the gases 
themselves, or they may be hot enough 
themselves to ignite the mixture which 
they shortly form with the surrounding 
air. 

In discussing the reasons for this 
phenomenon the ‘‘Survey”’ says: 

It may be well to add that substances 
which do not contain within themselves 
the elements of combustion cannot explode 
or burn until they are mixed with the 
missing elements, generally oxygen. 
Oxygen, of course, is present in the air, 
and if enough air cannot reach the seat of 
combustion, the gases roasted out of burn- 
ing or heatcd materials cannot inflame at 
once, however hot they may be, but must 
wait until they have risen or been wafted 
sidewise to fresh air before inflammation is 
possible. Where they have been wafted in 
this way to a nearby structure, entering it 
through windows possibly broken by their 
own heat, or that of the original fire, three 
things may occur: first, they may become 
cooled; second, they may simply start to 
burning in all the rooms where they have 
become mixed with the air in a burning 
proportion ; and, third, they may explode, 
adding the destruction of explosion to that 
of fire in the attacked structure and aidiny 
the march of the conflagration. The phe- 
nomenon may be repeated many times dur- 
ing one fire. 

There is, therefore, really nothing mys- 
terious in the rapid destruction during 
conflagrations, of previously intact struc- 
tures. Inasmuch, also, as the combustion 
of already heated gases results in a very 
high temperature, even fireproof buildings 
invaded as above may not only be disrupted 
by explosions within but warped structur- 
ally. Fact has not been wanting in the 
past te confirm these views, and the 
progress and actions of the Baltimore fire 
add their corroboration to those of the 
Horne fire in Pittsburg, the Manhattan 
Bank Buildiug loss in New York, the recent 
Iroquois disaster and many others. In the 
last instance, the heated and partly burn- 
ing gases traveled across the auditorium, 
and along galleries and staircases, all prac- 
tically devoid of combustibles, as far as 150 
feet, and left unmistakable traces of their 
fiercely intense heat. 

















MOVEMENT AGAINST POLICY TWISTING INAUGURATED. 


‘Can this Practice Be Stopped by Concerted Action? — Stand Taken by the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society in the Matter. 


CONTRIBUTED TO THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS. 


{t is a hopeful and encouraging sign 
to see the great companies take the 
lead in life 
The recent letter of Vice-president 
Tarbell announcing the intention of the 


insurance’ reforms. 


Equitable to seek the cooperation of 
other companies in an endeavor to 
lessen the practise of twisting, marks a 
decided step in the right direction. Its 
agents are positively instructed not to 
sell an Equitable policy to take the 
place of one in the same company or 
in any other sound company. 

Following closely upon the agree- 
ment of the New York companies to 
discourage the use of competitive liter- 
ature designed to disparage one another, 
and the compact to refrain from hiring 
each other’s solicitors, the latest action 
of the Equitable is significant. It has 
been said many times that the only way 
to put an end to certain reprehensible 
practices is for the companies to speak 
in such unmistakable language that 
every field man, no matter how hard 
of hearing he may be, shall under- 
stand. 

Mr. Tarbell seems to have spoken in 
The device of calling the 
the 


this way. 
attention of the policyholder to 
matier by means of a printed warning 
on his policy, neither to accept it in 
.exchange for another nor to relinquish 
his own policy for the purpose of taking 
-one in some other company, is one that 
has often been proposed to counteract 
the evil of rebating. 

Twisting has grown to great propor- 
tions in recent years. It is probably 
practised mostly against the New York 


companies, although the inveterate 
twister will seldom hesitate to take a 
man out of any company. The policy 
contracts of a few companies seem to 
offer peculiar facilities for this work. 
Twisting is bad for the insured and 
injurious to the business. Specious 
arguments persuade the victim that he 
is to gain by the transaction, but he 
invariably loses either in time or in 
money or both, 


out how he has been misled and is ever 


Very often he finds 


inclined to cry down all 


A man with a grievance 


afterward 

insurance. 

can spoil many a good case. 
Whenever a policy is twisted, first 


year commissions are paid again, 
making still greater the already large 
cost of procuring the business. What- 


ever is hurtful to an individual com- 
pany is in the long run harmful to them 
all. Considering the cost at which 
business is obtained it should be most 
carefully conserved. 

The _ twister’s 
working is to seek out the owners of 


favorite method of 
deferred dividend policies and bend all 
his energies to replacing them with 
policies on the annual dividend plan. 
Systematic memoranda are kept of the 
anniversary dates of such policies as 
they are discovered in the daily canvass ; 
also of the dates on which occur the 
change of age on each subject, this 
being the most likely time to twist the 
policy. 

So extensively is this done that in 
December of 1898, Mr. John I. D. 
Bristol, a well-known general agent of 
New York City, defended the practise 
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of twisting in an open letter which was 
given wide circulation. He justified 
the twister in a number of hypothetical 
cases, all of which turned upon the 
question of cost as determined by divi- 
dends. 

His whole case fell to the ground 
when it appeared that he was no more 
able to guarantee the amount of the 
dividends on his own policies than 
were those companies which he sought 
to twist out of. An endless amount of 
talk has been made over the unreliabil- 
ity of deferred dividend estimates and 
as a rule they are not astonishingly 
accurate. But it should not be over- 
looked that estimates of the amount of 
annual dividends are frequently just as 
far from the fact. The writer has seen 
figures given by Mr. Bristol on annual 
dividend plans decline as much as 
twenty-five per cent in two _ short 
years. 

The moral is obvious, The exact 
cost of participating insurance cannot 
be foretold matter 
whether the dividends are 
annually or deferred to the end of a 
certain period. The also, 
through ignorance or design, overlooks 
the fact that it is unsafe to assume that 
dividends in any company will follow 
the same course in the future that they 
have in the past. There are too many 
variable factors to be reckoned with. 
It is conceivable that a company can 
reverse its record in this regard and 
give future cost either higher or lower 
than than that of the past, according, 
for one thing, as its present contracts 
are more or less liberal on other 


important features than those of a 


accurately, no 
declared 


twister 


former regime. 

In general 
which shows itself in the experience of 
any company cannot fail, sooner or 
later, to affect all companies in the 


an economic tendency 
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It may even be said that 
present day conditions seem to be 
moulding the majority of companies in 
much the same form, as witness the 
general similarity in contract provisions. 
A few years ago the policy forms 
showed the greatest possible diversity. 
The increasing number of companies 
which chargé semi-toutine accumula- 
tions in the liabilites is another instance. 

All executives are agreed that ex- 
penses must be reduced; they vie with 
each other in seeking promising 
methods of accomplishing this. The 
fidelity and skill shown by the finan- 
cial department of one company is in 
very large measure duplicated by the 
others. So that viewing the business 
as a whole, it will be found that the 
same tendencies, or economic forces, 
which are moving the entire commer- 
simplicity and 


Same way. 


cial world towards 
unity of operation, are at work in the 
administrative offices of life insurance 
companies. 

Taking a broad view of the subject 
the conclusion is warranted that future 
dividends in most of the companies, 


will not vary greatly on similar policies. 


Twisting is bad, however it is con- 
sidered and must finally have a demora- 
lizing effect on those engaged in it. 

It will be interesting to observe what 
degree of success the Equitable will 
meet with in securing the aid of other 
companies in eliminating the twister. 
As things are going, the companies 
must soon become accustomed to con- 
cert of action on matters of vital inter- 
est to all. Probably there is no other 
way of accomplishing permanent re- 
forms. Which will be the first to 
print on its policies some such legend 
as this: ‘*The law of the State 
wherein this contract of insurance is 
made forbids all rebate of premium ; 
this contract is invalid if made in viola- 
tion of law.” 








CAN THE WRITING OF ODD SIZE POLICIES BE JUSTIFIED 7 


Apparent Purpose of these Novel Forms of Contracts — Rebating Probably Responsible 


for their Introduction. 


WRITTEN FOR THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS BY SAMUEL DAvIs. 


Mathematically a policy of life in- 
surance in nine, fourteen or nineteen 
payments is just as legitimately derived 
from the single premium first arrived at 
in actuarial processes, as a ten, fifteen 
or twenty payment policy. Theoretic- 
ally there can be no objection, as these 
policies have the same reserve basis 
and are loaded inthe same manner as 
the regular forms. The conservative 
companies as a rule decline to write 
special forms as they do not like the 
trouble of carrying a great variety of 
classes of insurance where the amount 
and number of them is small. 

If it were not for competition these 
odd policies would never be written. 
It does seem that when so much effort 
has been expended in securing concert 
of action by the companies on some 
matters, the 
inclined to separate them again and 
undo what has been so slowly accom- 
plished should be frowned upon. 

These policies were probably in- 
vented by an alert agency director 
searching for some adequate means to 
counteract rebating. Some rebater 
offers a customer half off on a twenty 
pay life policy; another agent comes 
along with his goods and finds them 
unacceptable on this account. He 
then says ‘‘why satisfied with half off? 
I will give you the whole of a pre- 
mium ; you will only need to pay nine- 
teen premium, to say nothing of larger 


introduction of methods 


cash and loan values. 
Or an agent loses a case through 
rebating this year. He waits until the 


anniversary of the policy, when he 
approaches the customer and _ says, 
‘¢Here—you’ve had your rebate, you 
took chances with an illegal contract in 
case of detection; now take a nineteen 
pay policy with larger values, no in- 
crease of premium and have it fully 
paid up at asearly a date as the ori- 
ginal.” The chances are that he will 
succeed, and we have a twisted policy 
replacing a rebated one. Very much 
like fighting the devil with fire and 
with the same hope of ultimate success. 

This is the real argument for this 
class of policies. It may be said that 
the insurer has a right to a contract 
with an uneven number of premium 
payments. Mr Miller, of the Mutual 
Benfit says ‘*‘During my long connec- 
tion with the company, extending over 
thirty-seven years, we have always 
been willing to issue on application 
life policies with premiums limited to 
any desired number of years, or 
endowment policy covering any de- 
sired number of years, not less than 
ten.” But the public for 
any form of insurance policy is only 
the stimulated result of what the agent 
or the company desire to sell. Were it 


otherwise, most patrons of fraternal 


demand 


insurance would buy membership in 


regular companies on term plans. 
But neither agents or companies desire 
term insurance and as a consequence 
very few insurers ever hear about it. 
As the avowed object of these unu- 
sual policies is for the purpose of 


meeting rebates, it may be assumed 
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that they would be discontinued if they 
ineffective or if some better 
means were devised. Indeed the 
Prudential has already stopped issu- 
There are weighty reasons 


proved 


ing them. 
which deter company managers from 
printing a rebate warning on the pol- 
icies, but it may be found that sucha 
method is the only successful one. 

The odd payment policy is mathe- 
matically legitimate and probably is to 
a small degree effective in meeting 
rebates. There is a serious possibility 
to be taken into account, the facility 
which such a policy offers to the unre- 
generate agent who is not only willing 
to twist on occasion but who indus- 
triously seeks opportunities. From 
his point of view the proposition is a 
perfect one. He chooses a low pre- 
mium company with this line of con- 
tracts, selects insurers with policies a 
year old and the rest is easy. 

So that after duly allowing for the 
legitimate uses to which these policies 
may be put and admitting the provo- 
cation which called them forth, the 
fact that 


which they so easily invite is sufficient 


remains the vicious use 
to condemn them. 
The underlying principle involved 


The 


appearance of these policies is a log- 


is that of competition in rates. 


ical outcome of the fight between the 
Travelers and the Mutual Benefit which 


began some time ago and culminated ° 


in the famous stock rate policy issued 
by the latter company early in 1902. 
This policy was immediately copied by 


a number of companies including one 
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Two in- 
surance departments were asked to 
proceed against it but both declined to 
That 


the tendency on this particular policy 


domiciled in Massachusetts. 


be drawn into the controversy. 


is bad and leads away from sound 
illustrated 
At age 30 
the net premium on a twenty pay life 


underwriting principles is 
by the rate in a given case. 


policy reqiired by the American Ex- 
perience table with three per cent 
interest is $27.19; the gross premium 
on this stock rate policy is only $26.93, 
which is less by twenty-six cents than 
the reserve. Under the Masachusetts 
law the deficit is made good by an 
annuity charged against the company. 

This particular failing cannot be 
charged against the odd number pol- 
icies under consideration, but the con- 
tention is that they lead in the same 
direction, that of competition in rates. 
This sort of weapon gives but a tem- 
porary advantage and what is worse 
invites retaliation. The larger sweep 
of economic forces is making for some 
degree of cooperation among the com- 
panies; this movement should be 
strengthened. Anything of a 
position to retard it should be discour- 


dis- 


aged. It does no ultimate good to 


arouse for a brief advantage, bitterness 
which will require much time to allay. 
The writer said two years ago in this 
connection, ‘‘It is to be hoped that the 
companies generally will not engage in 
this new competition in rates, but that 
agitation and criticism will in this in- 
stance, as in many others, have a 
wholesome effect in dampening this 
new ardor of company executives.” 











VERMONT DECISION ON NET VALUATION LAW. 


Opinion of the Insurance Press Regarding Its Scope — Variety of Opinions Expressed 


Concerning this Interesting Decree. 


Extreme importance must be accorded 
to the decision of the Vermont court for 
several reasons: (1) In view of the at- 
tempt to undo the force of the prior de- 
cision by the same court, by legislation, 
a special incentive was given to the court 
to go to the bottom of the question of 
the proper valuation of preliminary term 
contracts; (2) The fact that the case 
was argued at great length, and was held 
under advisement by the Vermont court 
for eight or nine months, shows that pro- 
found consideration was given to the 
case; (3) The fact that the Vermont 
Supreme Court was compelled virtually 
to review the decision of the Massachu- 
setts Supreme Court, in view of the en- 
actment in Vermont of the Massachu- 
setts law, added to the degree of judicial 
consideration exacted of the Vermont 
justices. Hence the conclusion of the 
Vermont court that a plainly worded 
and proper contract cannot be con- 
strued, under laws of the Massachu- 
setts-Vermont type, into a contract of 
a totally different meaning, and that the 
“‘discretion’’ of insurance commission- 
ers cannot override the terms of a con- 
tract, for valuation purposes, is a deliber- 
ate and weighty decision, and sustains, 
with the force of great authority the rea- 
sonable contention that the preliminary 
term contract, or any other life insurance 
policy, must be received and valued ac- 
cording to its terms. 

The Vermont decision is sure to have 
a wide-spread effect on subsequent legis- 
tion and court interpretations in the pre- 
liminary term matter—if there is to be 
further legislation or judicial study. — 
Insurance Press. 

We have the first authoritative con- 


struction of the net valuation statute of 
Massachusetts and of other States. It 
means when applied to this class of poli- 
cies precisely what was meant by the 
original statute of Vermont, that such 
policies must be valued according to the 
contract, and neither the insurance com- 
missioner of that or any other State has 
discretionary power to employ a rule 
which is not in conformity with the law 
as applied to the contract. 
sion of the issue by the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts is virtually pronounced 
to be unsound and has only resulted in 
a stronger affirmation of the Vermont 
doctrine in its other 
States. 

Whether preliminary-term policies 
ought to be dealt with by the State as 
mere evasions of the ordinary policy, 
as sO many underwriters insist, was really 
foreign to the question. 
was that of the legal interpretation of 
this class of contracts in the application 
of the statute. It was purely on grounds 
of legal construction and the application 
of legal rules that we anticipated the 
final conclusion of the court. The Ver- 
mont commissioners mistook their rem- 
edy. If the valuation method was, in 
their judgment, wrong in principle, their 
real resort should have been not to the 
courts but to the Legislature to change 
the law. The alterations which they 
caused to be made were really no change 
at all. If such policies are to be valued 
differently from what they read the law 
must distinctly say so. This is the sub- 
stance of the Vermont decision. — M/on- 


The eva- 


application to 


The sole issue 


ttor. 
These two decisions of the Vermont 
court are of more than passing import- 
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ance and add force to the rulings of all 
the insurance department officials, with 
two or three exceptions, that the prelim- 
inary term contract is invaluable and 
must be recognized according to its 
terms. Actuarily, it has been approved 
as permissible by not only a large major- 
ity but by the best actuaries in the coun- 
try, and whatever differences of opinion 
may exist as to the wisdom of the pre- 
liminary term plan as regards the com- 
panies its propriety from an actuarial 
standpoint is beyond question. It has 
come to stay until the companies inter- 
ested devise some better plan, and the 
Vermont Supreme Court stands, from a 
legal standpoint as its sponsor. — Under- 
writers’ Review. 

There was practically only one ques- 
tion before the court, and that was as to 
whether the amendments to the statutes 
had changed the duty of the insurance 
commissioners in the premises. . 

This decision would seem to settle the 
preliminary term valuation question, so 
far as Vermont is concerned, unless the 
next legislature shall conclude to amend 
the statute again. This appears to be 


THE VERMONT DECISION: 


We published last month the full text 
of the decision rendered by the Vermont 
supreme court in regard to the prelimi- 
nary term valuation. In this number we 
publish the opinions expressed by some 
leading insurance papers in regard to 
that decision. 

With the following statement made by 
the “ Insurance Press’”’ we concur : 

The Vermont decision is sure to have a wide- 
spread effect on subsequent legislation and court 
interpretations in the preliminary term matter—if 
there is to be further legislation or judicial study. 

Whether our views as to the kind of 
effect of this decision agree with that of 
the “Insurance Press” is another ques- 
tion. We believe that one effect, cer- 
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scarcely probable, for it is to be pre- 
sumed that the legislature changed the 
statute as much as the members desired 
to have it changed, and that, if they had 
intended to bar preliminary term valua- 
tion, the language would have been made 
explicit, especially in view of the fact 
that the question had been before the 
Supreme Court for adjudication. The 
opinion in this case is very much shorter 
than it was in the former one, but the 
same style of reasoning appears in both 
opinions. Considerable is assumed by 
the court without being reasoned out. 
The court appears to have been looking 
all the time for a reason why its former 
opinion should be upheld. It empha- 
sizes what was said before, and slides 
over the new parts somewhat after the 
fashion of a boy sliding on thin ice. 
The decision does not enhance the repu- 
tation of the court for clearness of rea- 
soning nor lucidity of statement. It is 
the law of Vermont, however. The 
Bankers’ Life is to be congratulated 
for the successful maintenance of its 
views concerning term valuation. — /n- 
telligencer. 


COMMENT BY THE EDITOR. 


tainly, will be the creation of sentiment 
in favor of the adoption of legislation 
which will make it impossible for any 
company to value its policies as anything 
different from what they actually are, 
notwithstanding the phraseology of the 
contract, or if not this, then to differ- 
entiate the preliminary term company 
from the company which puts up the full 
reserve during the first year, in order 
that there may be no confusion in the 
public mind or any deception practiced. 

The matter is likely to be settled as 
much in competition as in any other 
way. The preliminary term companies 


are already beginning to feel the effects 
of their unsound position, just as the 
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assessment companies did after practicing 
their plans for a while. Preliminary term 
valuation may be legal under the inter- 
pretation of the Vermont court; it may 
be declared legal in other states; but 
this does not make it sound as an under- 
writing proposition and that is the main 
point involved. A great many wrongs 
are perpetrated under the guise of legal 
sanction, and the least vital thing in any 
underwriting dispute of this description 
is a temporary legal advantage gained. 

If the preliminary term valuation is 
unsound from an economic standpoint it 
cannot long hold its place when faced 
with the competition of companies put- 
ting up the full reserve during the first 
year. Indeed these companies have 
already been placed upon the defensive, 
and their position, when brought into 
competition with companies putting up 
the full reserve, is far from being satis- 
factory to those who have to sell their 
contracts. 

It is noteworthy that the recent Ver- 
mont decision has not aroused that 
enthusiasm among the former advocates 
of preliminary term valuation which the 
first did, and this we regard as an 
extremely significant fact. The evils of 
this plan of valuation and its inevitable 
consequences are more clearly under- 
stood now than they were when Chief 
Justice Taft rendered his remarkable 
decision. In the more recent decision 
of the Vermont court we have a singular 
illustration of how our supreme courts are 
bound by precedents, especially when 
established in their own jurisdiction. 

Judge Taft at the time he wrote his de- 
cision was interested in a company prac- 
ticing preliminary valuation. He wasa 
prejudiced judge. The language of his 


decision showed it all through. ‘The 
present decision of the Vermont court 
does not contain a word which would 
indicate that, had it been faced today 
with the same proposition presented to it 
at the time Judge Taft wrote his decision, 
it would issue a similar finding. On the 
contrary, the court says in so many 
words that but for the presence of the 
previous decision it could follow the 
ruling of the Massachusetts court on the 
same law, as is customary in such cases. 

The “ Monitor” is entirely wrong in 
stating that the Vermont decision virtu- 
ally pronounces the Massachusetts decree 
to be unsound. We think, with the 
“Intelligencer,” that the only question 
decided by the court in this decree is 
that there has been no change in the 
practical effect of the law. 

We do not believe that the Vermont 
decision will have the slightest effect in 
changing the attitude in Massachusetts 
in regard to this important matter of net 
valuation, or in any other state where 
positive convictions prevail. Nor do we 
think it is going to change the opinion of 
any insurance man or student of the 
business who looks at the matter from 
the standpoint of sound principle and not 
of technical consideration. Preliminary 
term valuation as a respectable issue is 
dead. The companies practicing it are 
already beginning to reap the consequen- 
ces of their unwise departure from sound 
life insurance theories. As a whole the 
proposition is discredited and the decision 
of the Vermont Supreme court brings cold 
comfort to the companies which are 
practicing this system of valuation and to 
the actuaries and insurance papers, who, 
through their mistaken view of the entire 
situation, were misled into its advocacy. 








TWISTING AND ITS CLOSE RELATION TO REBATING. 


There are two articles in this num- 
ber of the Journal of Insurance Eco- 
nomics bearing upon the question of 
twisting life insurance policies from one 
company to another. The agitation on 
the matter makes it evident that the 
practice has not decreased of late, not- 
withstanding the many efforts made by 
company executives and by life under- 
writers’ associations to check its growth. 

There is by no means entire agree- 
ment in regard to the evils of twisting. 
Some company executives, genera] agents 
and solicitors believe that twisting is jus- 
tifiable under certain well defined cir- 
cumstances. 

The present agitation in regard to the 
issuance of endowment and limited-pay- 
ment policies of uneven dates, is but 
another of the twisting problems. It 
is claimed —and rightly, beyond doubt 
— that nine, fourteen and nineteen pay- 
ment policies are used for the purpose 
of twisting ten, fifteen and twenty year 
policies at the expiration of the first 
year, especially where these policies 
were placed in the first instance through 
the payment of a rebate. In fact, it may 
be said without fear of contradiction, 
that these odd size policies grew out of 
the practice of rebating, and undoubt- 
edly the extensive practice of twisting is 
more or less directly traceable to the 
rebate evil. 

In short, rebating seems to be prima- 
rily responsible for most of the troubles 
in life insurance, as indeed it is in every 
business where the point of competition 
arises on the direct question of price to 
the customer at the time the goods are 
sold. 

The issuance of these policies for un- 


even periods is, it seems to us, merely a 
passing phase. It is a defensive meas- 
ure adopted by certain companies to 
counteract the rebate evil. The larger 
question involved behind it is rebating 
and we have no doubt that if the com- 
panies will direct their attention to cur- 
ing this evil, the issuance of odd size 
policies will disappear from the competi- 
tive field. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
has boldly blazed the way in determin- 
ing to place upon every policy issued 
by the company a notice denouncing 
the practice of twisting. This is a dras- 
tic measure, and in view of the position 
taken by so important a company we 
are inclined to think that the time will 
soon come when companies will with 
equal boldness attach a notice upon 
their policies discountenancing the prac- 
tice of rebating, and calling attention 
to the fact that where these policies 
are issued in states having anti-rebate 
laws they are likely to be declared void 
by the courts having jurisdiction. 

A measure of this kind would prob- 
ably do more than anything else to 
stop the practice of rebating and all 
other attendant evils. It will be a bold 
step to take. Some would object to it. 
In the past a great many have objected 
to any proposition of this kind looking 
toward the checking of the rebate evil. 
But views change with circumstances 
and circumstances have been moving 
very rapidly of late, so that it is among 
the possibilities that the agitation in 
favor of a voiding clause, started some 
years ago, will find its fruition much 
sooner than was anticipated at that 
time. 
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Boston claims the oldest life insurance 
executive in the country in the person of 
Benjamin F. Stevens of the New England 
Mutual Life. The history of President 
Stevens and this company is almost syn- 
onymous, Mr. Stevens having served as 
one of its officers since 1847, three years 
after the company was organized to do 
business. 

March 6, 1904, marked the eightieth 
birthday of President Stephens and the 
fifty-seventh year of his service in life 
insurance. There is no one engaged in 
life insurance today who was identified 
with it at the time Mr. Stevens entered 
upon his career. Before his election to 
the secretaryship of the New England in 
1847 when he was twenty-three years of 
age, Mr. Stevens had just returned from 
an interesting and adventurous voyage 
around the world in the frigate Con- 
stitution, familiarly known as old “Iron- 
sides,” made famous by the valorous work 
of its captain and crew in the war of 
1812. 

When Mr. Stevens entered the service 
of the company it had about one thou- 
sand policies in force, mostly upon New 
England lives, the agency business out- 
side of New England being exceedingly 
slight. The organizers of this company 
were men of character and distinction, 
who held high places at the time in the 
esteem of their fellow citizens, among 
them being Hon. Willard Phillips. Mr. 
Stevens was thus brought into touch with 
fine influences and has been able to pre- 
serve through all the years of executive 
management the early traditions which 
have done so much to promote the pres- 
ent success and permanent prosperity of 
the New England Mutual. 

The New England was the first mutual 
company chartered in the United States, 
receiving its right to do dusiness in the 


state in 1835. It did not organize to do 
business, however, until 1843. 

As stated, the success of the company 
and the history of its president is almost 
inseparable. Notwithstanding his ad- 
vanced age, Mr. Stevens is today actively 
engaged in executive duties. He writes 
a clear hand and performs his work with- 
out the aid of glasses, although his eyes 
are in constant use, and he does a good 
day’s work. He passes personally upon 
all applications for insurance received by 
the company. On his eightieth birthday 
more than three hundred reached the 
office, a larger number than the company 
used to write in a whole year. 

Mr. Stevens has seen the business of 
life insurance grow from infancy to its 
present full maturity. He says that he 
has seen many changes in the business, 
but mainly for the good. Medical selec- 
tion he regards today as being greatly 
improved, and he has seen nothing in 
his career as an underwriter to justify 
the idea that life insurance companies 
can do without medical examiners. 
When he entered the service of the 
company the compensation to agents 
was five per cent. on the collection of 
the first premium, two and a half on sub- 
sequent premiums, with an allowance for 
actual expenditures for postage and print- 
ing. Agents in those days, he says, were 
men who took up the business mainly as 
an adjunct to the law or some other office 
business. 

Mr. Stevens has lived in and breathed 
the insurance atmosphere of Massachu- 
setts. He has been the associate, adviser 
and friend of Elizur Wright (that re- 
markably forceful personage who did so 
much in the early history of the business 
to promote its welfare), and he has been 
identified with the growth and develop- 
ment of that body of insurance legisla- 
tion which has placed Massachusetts in 
the forefront of life insurance progress 
and affairs. 

To have served fifty-seven years isa 
satisfaction in itself; to have served that 
time faithfully and well makes that satis- 
faction complete. 





AMZI DODD, 
Ex-President and Counsel Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company. 


Eighty-one years of age and engaged in life insurance for forty-seven years. 
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4 AMZI DODD AND HIS INTERESTING CAREER. 
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Amzi Dodd, until January, 1902, presi- 
dent of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
company, and since then its General Coun- 
sel and still one of its active executives, 
passed his eighty-first birthday on March 
2. With President Stevens of the New 
England Mutual, he is one of the men 
whose influence on life insurance in the 
past, has been strongly instrumental in 
developing the fortunes of the so-called 
‘conservative’? companies. 

Mr. Dodd is a man of marked in- 
dividuality and his career has been an 
unusual one. Before becoming inter- 
ested in life insurance he had won dis- 
tinction at the bar and in the public forum 
as a lawyer and a statesman. 

In 1841, at the age of eighteen years, 
Mr. Dodd had completed the full course 
in the College of New Jersey, and grad- 
uated with highest honors, being chosen 
to deliver the Latin salutatory at com- 
mencement. For four years he taught 
school, meanwhile reading law with the 
purpose of gaining admission to the bar, 
which he obtained in 1848, and soon 
afterward became associated with Frede- 
rick T. Frelinghuysen, then an eminent 
lawyer, who subsequently became National 
Secretary of State. 

From this point on, Mr. Dodd’s career 
seems to have developed his varied tal- 
ents to an unusual degree. His law 
practice grew, he showed exceptional 
ability as a public speaker, joined the 
anti-slavery movement and became one 
of its strongest supporters, and in 1856 
he was elected to Congress. In 1863 he 
was sent to the New Jersey legislature, 
but declined to serve a second term. 
Gifted with great oratorical powers, his 
nature, however, inclined him to act as 
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counsel rather than advocate. His judi- 
cial faculties led to his appointment as 
Vice-Chancellor in the Court of Chan- 
cery, and afterwards as a Special Justice 
in the Court of Errors and Appeals for 
New Jersey. 

Mr. Dodd became connected with the 
Mutual Benefit as an officer in 1863, 
having been appointed as mathemati- 
cian to aid the company in its actuarial 
department. He was also a director. 
His work in this department was careful, 
conscientious, and conducted always up- 
on broad lines, which assisted in laying 
strongly the foundations of the company. 
In 1881 he was called to the presidency, 
and thereupon resigned all the connec- 
tions, in which he had gained so much 
fame and success, to devote himself to 
the interests of the company. 

For forty-one years, therefore, Mr. 
Dodd’s influence has been felt in the 
management of the company’s affairs, 
while at the same time, the power of his 
clear thinking and sound methods of 
reasoning have assisted very materially 
in developing the general business of life 
insurance along the line of the greatest 
good to the greatest number. 

In January, 1903 he resigned as presi- 
dent, retaining an advisory position with 
the title of “ general counsel.’”’ He was 


succeeded in office by Frederick Freling- 
huysen, the son of Secretary of State 
Frelinghuysen, with whom Mr. Dodd first 
engaged in the practice of the law in 
1848. 

History will accord Mr. Dodd the 
unique distinction of having attained 
conspicuous success in two professions, 
the law and life insurance, in both of 
which the same principles of conduct 
and methods of thought rendered this 
success possible. 
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TREND OF INTEREST RATES IN LIFE INSURANCE. J 
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We desire to call the attention of the 
readers of this magazine to an important 
table on the opposite page covering in- 
terest rates in life insurance, prepared 
for us by Mr. Benjamin F. Brown. A 
similar table has been published in pre- 
vious years, but the present compilation 
covers a ten-year period, something 
which has not heretofore been done. 

An examination of the record shows 
that from 1894, the beginning of the ten- 
year period, down to*1go02, there has 
been a steady decline in the average rate 
of interest earnings from 4.99 to 4.50, 
and what is of equal interest, it will be 
noticed that in 1903 this decline was 
checked and that there is a slight in- 
The fact of this 
increase, however, is less significant than 
the apparent check in the decline of rates. 

This situation is brought about mainly 
through the condition of the market in 
respect to the bonds and stocks owned 
by the companies, which constitute the 
great bulk of their investments today. 
The twenty-eight companies included in 
the list carried investments in bonds dur- 
ing 1903 amounting to $965,000,000. 


crease of two points. 


The interest earnings thereon were $42,- 
000,000, or a ratio of 4.36, two points 
higher than in 1902, when the rate of 
earning was 4.34. This increased earn- 
ing is due mainly to the readjustment in 
values following the agitation in the stock 
market which took place last year. 

At the same time there was improve- 
ment in the gross rentals on real estate 
upon 
from 


and also in the gross 
“other investments,”’ 


earnings 


the gains 


these several sources offsetting a sug- 
gestive decline in the gross 
upon mortgage loans. It is an 


earnings 
inter- 
esting fact that in the last six years 
interest on mortgage loans has steadily 
declined from 5.29 in 1898 to 4.78 in 
1903. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature 
of the table is the last column giving the 
net depreciation in bonds and stocks 
met with by each company during 1903. 
In some cases, as shown, it was very 
large, companies carrying large blocks of 
stock, of course, showing relatively the 
greatest amount of depreciation. The 
total depreciation of the twenty-eight 
companies during 1903 was $24,000,000. 

That the interest factor in life insur- 
ance is an important one is shown by the 
fact that the interest earnings of the 
companies included in the table in 1903 
amounted to over $92,000,000. Ten 
years ago these earnings amounted to 
$48,000,000, and twenty years ago to 
$24,000,000, this fact alone giving some 
idea of the remarkable growth in life 
insurance. This increase in gross interest 
earnings is doubly remarkable in view of 
the almost steady decline in rates of 
interest. ; 

In the next number we shall publish a 
table prepared by Mr. Brown dealing 
with the interest earnings of the twenty- 
eight companies on different classes of 
securities during 1903, which, together 
with the table published this month, will 
constitute as valuable a presentation on 
the interest question as insurance men 


are likely to find anywhere. — 
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INSURANCE ADVERTISING AND INSURANCE PAPERS. 


FROM THE 


In our January issue appeared a para- 
graph in which we jocularly made 
reference to the large list of annual 
statements, special advertisements, etc., 
published in that number. We also 
referred to the opinion enjoyed by a 
small minority of insurance editors that 
it is undignified and even improper to 
attend the publication of these adver- 
tisements with reading notices which 
may serve to explain or direct attention 
to the displaced announcements. The 
**Monthly Journal of Insurance Eco- 
nomics” reprints this paragraph, and 
makes it the subject of lengthy com- 
ment, which we reproduce elsewhere. 

We did not and do not believe that 
there was any general misunderstanding 
of our motives in writing the paragraph ; 
and we supposed that our admission of 
the “ wickedness”’ of publishing “ read- 
ing notices’’ would be taken, as it was 
intended, merely in a Pickwickian sefise. 

Before taking up the discussion of the 
subject as a matter of journalistic princi- 
ple and practice, we have to take issue 
with our contemporary upon a question 
of fact. We do not believe it to be true 
that the tendency among the best insur- 
ance papers is away from the practice of 
commenting upon specially published 
statements or advertisements. Without 
mentioning the name of any paper, there 
are, out ofa total of sixty or seventy in this 
country, certainly as many as_ twenty 
which would be regarded as able, honest 
and constantly doing good service to the 
business of insurance. We challenge 
the editor of the “ Monthly Journal of 


Insurance Economics’’ to designate 


more than three which do not follow the 
general practice of publishing such no- 
tices, and we are not by any means sure 


INSURANCE AGE OF NEW YORK. 


that all of these three would be regarded, 
generally, as first class or in the front 
rank. Asa matter of fact, we can men- 
tion one paper which has always been, 
and now is, thought of as a standard and 
a leader in ability and usefulness, and 
which several years ago changed from its 
iron bound rule of not admitting such 
notices, to the growing practice of print- , 
ing them freely like other papers. 

Whether space may be properly used 
for publishing such matter depends upon 
its usefulners, and of this the advertiser 
himself should be given some chance to 
judge. That he considers it useful must 
be concluded from the fact that he us- 
ually expects, if he does not stipulate, 
that some comment in reading columns 
shall accompany the advertisement. We 
admit that such matter should not ex- 
clude any great proportion of the usual 
contents of the paper. But there is cer- 
tainly no information of more importance 
to the reader, be he manager, field man 
or policyholder, than some account of 
financial standing and progress of the 
various companies. The question may 
be asked: Why, then, not treat all 
companies alike, and exploit their do- 
ings irrespective of the presence of 
patronage in the advertising columns? 
For the simple reason that it would not 
be fair to those who pay for advertising 
space to give them no advantage over 
those who do not. It is true that the 
space is the publisher’s, to do with as he 
likes within legal limits; but equity and 
business fairness demand that he recog- 
nize that his advertisers have a claim 
which others may not put forward. 

But the propriety of reading notices 
of insurance companies in insurance jour- 
nals rests upon still broader and nobler 











Insurance Advertising and Insurance Papers. 


grounds. An insurance journal is a 
“class”? journal, and a class journal 
should elucidate the facts and principles 
of the business to which it is devoted. 
Insurance companies are the machines 
whose merits and operations are to be 
described, as a part of the legitimate 
operations of the journals devoted to 
them. The “notice’’ which is honestly 
and painstakingly prepared is, so far as 
it goes, an exposition, bearing the same 
relation to a column of cold display type 
which a picture does to a pupil’s lesson. 
And its chance of being seen and of 
making its impression is just about in 
proportion. 

Our contemporary does not raise, in so 
many words, the question of venality as 
applied to company notices, but on this 
point we have no argument with Mr. 
Putnam, nor with any respectable editor. 
That a paper says nothing at all of a 
campany which does not advertise is no 
proof of a willingness to speak evil of it 
in order to bring it into line. That a 
paper speaks well of a good company 
which advertises is no proof that it would 
also speak well of an unsound company 
which desired to advertise. Indeed, in 
no respectable paper should, or does, the 
presence of an advertisement act as a 
silencer to legitimate and honest criti- 
cism of practices which have led or 
which may lead to a condition upon 
which the company’s clientele may not 
safely depend. The journal which has a 
right to live may publish reading notices 
for its advertisers, but it will always be 
ready to meet, with a sharp and relent- 
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less blade’ those heinous and _ staring 
offences which sometimes creep, or break 
boldly, into insurance method and prac- 
tice. 


The above article appears in the “ In- 
surance Age ”’ of New York in its issue of 
March 31, and is reprinted by the Jour- 
nal of Insurance Economics through the 
courtesy of the editor of the “Age’’ in 
furnishing us with advance proofs. We 
are determined to give our esteemed con- 
temporary the last word, and will not 
open up any new channels of argument, 
merely saying that we agree that the 
position of the “Age” is sustained by 
the practices of the majority of insur- 
ance papers, and reiterating the claim 
made by the Journal of Insurance Eco- 
nomics last month, that the papers which 
do not engage in this practice exercise 
“the largest measure of influence on 
public opinion.” 

The publisher of the Journal of Insur- 
ance Economics knows that it is profita- 
ble in the long run to conduct an insur- 
ance publication without using its edito- 
rial columns for company notices. The 
other method of doing business has also 
produced successful journals, which only 
goes to show that there are more ways 
than one of marching to the goal of suc- 
cess. The papers which print company 
notices make themselves more distinctly 


advertising or trade publications. Those 
which do not, while they lose in advertis- 
ing revenue, gain a force in the confi- 
dence and esteem of their readers, which 
is more valuable as a business asset than 
advertising revenue.—ED. 








BRAIN POWER IS A 
SOURCE OF INSUR- 
ANCE SUCCESS ve 


HE way to acquire brain power is 
to think. One way to think is to 
discriminate in the reading selected. 
So-called 
duce gray matter. 





‘‘easy reading ” does not pro- 
Try something hard, 
something that think for 
yourself and use your own powers of 


makes you 
reasoning. 

The JOURNAL OF INSURANCE 
ECONOMICS will help you to acquire 
brain and therefore increase 
your chances in the field of modern 
insurance. 

We will give you an opportunity to 
prove this statement by sending you the 
magazine six months for one dollar. 
The regular price is three dollars per 


power, 


annum. Address 
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National Life 


Insurance Company 
OF VERMONT. 
Established in 1850. Operating in 37 States. 
JoserH A. DE BOER, President. H. M. Curner, Treasurer. 
JAMES T. PHELPS, Vice-Prest. Dr. A. B. BISBEE, Med. Director. 


JAMES B. ESTER, 2d Vice-Prest. C. E. MOULTON, Actuary, 
OSMAN VD. CLARK, Secretary. F. A. HOWLAND, Counsel. 


This Company held January 1, 1904, and gained 
during the past decade: 


ASSETS, . . $28,363,797.97 Gain 187% 
SURPLUS, .. 2,928,310.16 Gain, 158% 
INSURANCE, 125,692,778.00 Gain, 104% 





Sells the Most Modern, Profit-Sharing, 
Non-Forfeitable Contracts of Life, Term, 
Endowment and Annuity Insurance. 























JAMES T. PHELPS & CO., State Agents, 


159 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS, 


Berkshire 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 





James W. Hctt, President. 
James M. BarRKER, Vice-President. 
J. M. Leg, Actuary. 


TuHeEo. L. ALLEN, Secretary. 
Rosp’t H. DAVENPORT, Ass’t Sec’y. 


This Company, with its more than fifty years of 
successful and honorable practice, its solid finan- 
cial condition, its fair and liberal policies, all sub- 
ject to the Non-Forfeiture Law of Massachusetts, 
commends itself to both policy-holder and agent. 





For circulars and rates address: 


F. J. FOSS & SON, General Agents, 
40 Water Street, . Boston, Mass. 





99th SEMI-ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE 


PHCGNIX INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


JANUARY Ist, 


CASH CAPITAL, 


ASSETS AVAILABLE FOR FIRE LOSSES, 


AS FOLLOWS: 

Cash on Hand, in Bank, and with 

DORE: cnnce vesonessccssecscses ees 
State Stocks and Bonds. 
Hartford Bank Stocks .... 
Miscellaneous Bank Stocks 
Corporation Stocks and Bands 
Railroad Stocks and Bonds 
County, City and Water Bonds 
Real Estate 
Loans on Collateral 
Real Estate Loans. 102,449.25 
Accumulated Interest and Rents ... 56,486.04 


TOTAL CASH ASSETS . ........ $6,853,661.29 
SURPLUS TO POLICY-HOLDERS,  $3,581,016.53, 


D. W. SKILTON, President. 
EDW. MILLIGAN. ‘Secreta: 


$1,144,353.18 


3,008,822.50 
353,162.00 
339,675 82 
81,000.00 


ry. 
LOVEJOY & SPEAR, Managers Western Dept., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Total Losses Paid Since Organization of Company, 


1904. 
- $2,000,000. 
$6,853,66 1.29, 
LIABILITIES. 
$2,000,000.00 
395,798.95 
2,750,668.49 


Cash Capital 

Reserve for Outstanding Losses 

Reserve for Reinsurance 

Reserve for all other Claims and 
Liabilities 

NET SURPLUS 


126,177.32 
1,581,016.53 


TOTAL ASSETS $6,853,661.29 


$51,802,212.15 
. MITCHELL, Poe og President. 


Jon HN B. KNOX, . Secretar a" 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Manager Pacine Dept., San Francisco, Cal. 


W.TA LEY, Manager Canadian Dept., Montreal, C 





THE COMPANY’S LOSS IN BALTIMORE CONFLAGRATION WILL NOT EXCEED $325,000, BEING 
LESS THAN ONE-TENTH OF SURPLUS TO POLICY-HOLDERS. 





See eRg: 


oonnes. 
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Company Managers 


Who want to keep posted on the progress of the American agency movement 


have the Agency Bulletin on file in their offices. 


This publication deals with 


the interests of the organized agency movement, defines its policies and records 
the events and facts bearing upon the development of the associations, both 


National and state. 


understanding of agency problems. 


Subscription, $1.00 per year. 


Address the 


A careful reading of the Bulletin is essential to a proper 


AMERICAN AGENCY BULLETIN, 


159 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 











Agents’ Reference 
and Exchange List 


carnal 
d 











The following are included among those holding 


Membership in the. 


National Association of Local Fire 


ALABAMA: 
N. Waller, Selma. 
ohn W. Scheible & Co., Mobile. 
hames & Batre, Mobile. 


ARKANSAS: 
Adams & Boyle, Little Rock. 


COLORADO: 
R. S. Brannen. Denver. 
C. M. Sampson, Antonito. 


CONNECTICUT: 
Beardsley & Beardsley, Hartford. 
George B. Judd, Waterbury. 
Root & Boyd, Waterbury. 
John C. North, New Haven. 
V. F. McNeil & Co., New Haven. 
James Staples & Co., Bridgeport. 
George C. Stevens & Son, 

Danbury. 

W.L. Hatch, New Britain. 
Frank D. Layton, So. Norwalk. 
W. C. Atwater & Sons, Derby. 


! 


Wakefield, Morley & Co., Hartford, | 


H. W. Conklin & Co., Hartford. 
Kimball & Parker, Hartford. 
Bridgeport Land & Title Co. 
James A. Hynes, Waterbury. 
Wilbur H. Squire, Meriden. 

A. B, Adams & Co., Willimantic. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 
Ralph W. Lee, Washington. 
Wolf & Cohen, Washington. 

ILLINOIS: 

Case, Shepard & Co., Chicago. 

Smith, Miller, Whitney & Barbour, 
Chicago. 

W. E. Rollo & Son, Chicago. 

Pellett & Hunter, Chicago. 

Frank F. Holmes, Chicago. 

INDIANA: 

Aaron M. Weil & Co. 

KANSAS: 

John M. Kinkel, Hutchinson. 


KENTUCKY: 
A. H. Robinson, Louisville. 
McAtee & Duncan, Louisville. 
John J. Barrett, Louisville. 


LOUISIANA: 
Peter F. Pescud, New Orleans. 





MAINE: 
Anderson, Adams & Co., Portland 
Blake, Burrows & Brown, Bangor. 
George T. Holyoke, Houlton. 


MARYLAND: 
Allemand & Gallagher, Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS: 
Gilmour & Coolidge, Boston. 
Rogers & Howes, Boston. 
Simpson & Ide, Boston. 
Herman Bird, Cambridge. 
George Y. Wellington & Son, 

Arlington. 

J. M. Lockey & Co., Leominster. 
Clarence H. Hayes, Boston. 


MICHIGAN: 
Warren, Brown & Co., Detroit. 


MINNESOTA: 


Insurance Agents. 


| 
: 


Christian & Wagner, Minneapolis. | 
Alexander Campbell, Minneapolis. 


Jacob Stone, Minneapolis. 
Manley-McLennan Agency, 
Duluth. 

MISSOURT: 
H. G. Buckingham, St. Joseph. 
Delafield & Snow, St. Louis. 
Geerge D. Markham, St. Louis. 
Baird & Eaton, Kansas City. 
H. M. Blossom & Co., St. Louis. 


NEBRASKA: 
B. L. Baldwin & Co., Omaha. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: 
G. D. Barrett, Dover. 
William G, Berry, Manchester. 


NEW JERSEY: 
R. P. Conlon, Newark. 


NEW YORK: 
C. B. Armstrong, Buffalo. 
Woodworth & Hawley, Buffalo. 
Clark, Williams & Groves, 

Buffalo. 

James A. Campbell, Buffalo. 
Henry D. Goodale, Watertown. 
W. H. Mandeville, Olean, 
E. F. Ashley, Rochester. 
Emmet Rhodes, Auburn. 


H. W. Greenland & Son, Syracuse. 





NORTH CAROLINA: 
Walker Taylor, Wilmington. 
NORTH DAKOTA: 
W. A. Gordon, Grand Forks. 
J. Christensen, Towner. 
OH10: : 
. L. Alexander, Canton. 
Bryson, Brubacher & Co. ,Columbus, 
F. C. McElroy, Columbus. 
Henry O’Kane, Columbus. 
Thomas H. Geer, Cleveland. 
A. W. Neale, Cleveland. 
A. W. Parsons, Cleveland. 
O.M.Stafford,Goss& Co.,Cleveland. 
Runnals & Manchester, Cleveland. 
Louis L. Rauh, Cincinnati. 
C. A. Leech, Uhrichville. 
V. T. Spitler, Findlay. 


PENNSYLVANIA: 
W. B. Flickinger, Erie. 
L. J Van Anden, Erie. 
Wn. H. Arrott, Philadelphia. 


RHODE ISLAND: 

Starkweather & Shepley, 

Providence. 

SOUTH CAROLINA: 

Reeves & McTureous, Charleston. 
TENNESSEE: 

C. W. Olson & Co., Chattanooga. 
TEXAS: 

Childress & Taylor, Houston. 

Piper,Stiles & Schmitt,San Antonio. 
UTAH: 

E. W. Wilson, Sait Lake City. 
VIRGINIA: 

Childrey & Metts, Norfolk. 

Robert Lee Traylor, Richmond. 

S. E. Bickford, Hampton. 

T. G. Peyton & Son, Richmond. 

Julius Straus & Son, Richmond. 
WASHINGTON: 

B. W. Baker, Seattle. 

Watson, Hanford & Co., Seattle. 

Arthur D. Jones, Spokane. 
WISCONSIN: 

E. J. Tapping, Milwaukee. 

i N. Manson, Wausau. 

‘red C. Millard, Milwaukee 

















MEN OF CHARACTER are 
attracted to the Agency Force 
of the Northwestern 

BECAUSE the Northwestern 
accepts business only from reg- 
ular agents of the Company : 

BECAUSE Northwestern poli- 
cies command 100 cents on 
the dollar. Rebating has been 
prohibited for ten years. 

NORTHWESTERN commis- 
sions are for Northwestern 
agents. 











Best Results to Policy-Holders. 
Most Attractive Policies. 
Issues Partnership and Corporation Insurance. 








For further information or an Agency, address: 


> 
| The 





H. F. NORRIS, Supt. of Agencies. 
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Northwestern | 
Mutual Life Insurance ; 
Co. of Milwaukee. 


H. L. PALMER, President. 


J. W. SKINNER, Secretary. 
Organized 1857. 





Assets, Jan. 1, 1904, $178,200,625,20 
Liabilities, including 

$25,897,879 surplus 

accumulations held to 

meet tontine and semi- 


tontine contracts, - 172,585,861.30 


General Surplus, - - $5,614,763,90 


Business of 1903 largest in history of 
Company. 








Purely Mutual, and transacts business 
only in the United States. 
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We Want Ideas. 


The JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS 
will pay for contributed articles from insur- 
ance men. All we ask is that they contain 





ideas. Articles on current problems, tables 
of statistics, illustrations, anything which 
may interest underwriters and set them think- 
ing, are “available.” ‘ Fine writing” counts 
less with us than the “‘ thought.” 


We Want Readers. 


The JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS 
aims to be the best medium of expressed 





opinion on current insurance problems. To 
those who are not now readers and desire to 
test its merits, we will send the magazine for 

* six months for ONE DOLLAR. The regular 
price is three dollars per annum. 


Z Address, 


159 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
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| ‘ 
= The man of ability can find 
= profitable and honorable 
= employment. 





If you possess ability and satis- 
factory references, address 
GEORGE T. DEXTER 
Supt. Domestic Agencies e 
oe, 32 Nassau Street S 


New York City 











